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ABSTRACT 



Variations in the level of female political 



participation were examined in the context of the ^standard" ' model of 
political participation (higher socioeconomic status^ urbanism, 
living at society •s center, increased participation^^and the "dec! 
of community"^ model (decreased group membership*, increased mobilli 
decline of community "boundariness" and. continuity, los^s of sense 
"stake" in community, participation). Female political p^articipat: 
was measured via -observation of participant fiumber and verbal 
response in 44 Vermont' town meetings in 1970-71. Hypotheses testec 
were: (1) women will participate more in those towns where many w< 
hold officer's posts than in towns controlled by men; (2) in thos< 
towns where the participation levels in politics, are generally-^hic 
female participation will be relatively higher than in towns of Ic 
participation; '(3) towns with relatively high ratios of female 
participation will be "modernizing" towns. It was concluded that i 
"standard" model wa^ ineffective for purposes of explaining female 
involvement \n town .meetings. Variables identif ying^towns with hi< 
socioeconomic s^^tus did not, identify those towns with higher feme 
participation, I but modernization variables did, as female verbal 
response- was mpre equal than, that of men in^small towns with fewe: 
family farms a|id population ,iticreases . (JC) 
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CP^^ - ^ I. Intro^^^uction ^ . 

Sparked by the inpu^ revolution of the 1960^ s, a new 
interest in the dimensions of political participation has 
emerged. This interest is tiot limited solely to academe. ' ' 
Indeed, there is much to suggest that it was prompted by an 
instrumental concern: How to activate the urban poor and 
s'iphon off the hostility that was seen as a major component 
of the urban crisis syndrome? In fact "politicar participation 
was written into law an(^ operatives* ijTthe War on Poverty were 
instructed legislatively to work for the "maximum feasible 
participation" of| the popr in the ^development and administra- 
tioh of the poverty program. ^ The participation spark has 
caught among cadres of professional scholars and now more and 
^ore studies are emerging that speak to the causal forces 
behind! political involve]1fi,ent . The tinder was presept, of 
course, in a , sound, but spotty, shelf,, of works that has appear^ 
for the most part since the end of World War II. 2. / 



•^For a critique of^the process seei^ Daniel Pr-^Moynihan , 
Maximum F easit^le Misunderstanding (New York: The Fre^ Press, 

19691: — ""-^ ^ • ' . 

2Most of this literature appears as articles in the journ^ 
or as subsiderary material in books of wider scope. The only 
book to deal exclusively with the topic prior to Verba and 
Nie^ is: Lester W. Milbrath,* Political . Participation (Chicago: 
Rand'McNally, 1965). Before this, the best compg^ehensive 
treatment is ffcund in: Angus Campbell et ax.. The American 
Voter /(New^ York: Wiley, 1960). For a review of the literature 
,see: I Judith V. May, Citizen Participation; A Review of the 
Literature (Monticello, Illinois: The Council of Planriing 
Librarians , 1971). ^ 
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In 1972, Sidney Verba and Norman H. Nie produced what is, now 

landmark statement on the problem. Participation in Ameriqa *^ 
The literature describing t'he'causal. forces behind political 
participation is methodologically erratic and growing rapidly. 
It* strains efforts to categorize. The most prominent conceptual 
handle we have is linked to modernization theory.^ The modern- 

ization model sees political involvement as a consequenc^ of ^ 

I 

urbanization and the variables associated with urbanization. 
Actually (ds is so often the case), 'the direct causal foices 
were assumed to be the associated factors, rather thairv urbanism 
itself. Such items as highex^iteracy rates, mor^e cosnlopolitan 
life experiences, higher income levels have been*' traditionally 
associated with urbanism, and increased political involvement.^ 



^Sidney Verba and Norman H. Nie, Participation in Ameriqa ' 
(New York': Harper and.. Row , , Publishers , 1972).^ ^ 

^Philip Cutwrigh\;,^ "National Political Development: Its 
Measurement and Social Correlates," in Nelson W. Polsby .et ,al. , 
Politics and Social. Life (Boston: Houghton Mifflih Co., 1963); 
Karl W. Deutsch, "Sacial Mobilization- and Political Development," 
The American Political Science Review (September, 1961): Daniel 
Lenner, The Passing of Traditional Society ^ (Glenco: The Free 
Press, 1958 J; Seymour M. Lipset, Political Man; The Social Bases 
of Politics (Garden City, New Jersey :, .Doul:>led^y , 1960) ; Samuel P 
Huntington; Political Order in Changing So(!ietie,s ,^ (New Haven: 
The Yale University Press, 1968). \^ 

^The effect of social status variables ^ political partici- 
'pation, (those in the higher status brackets of^ education, occupa- 
tion and income will participate more) is called Jrhe "standard" 
model by Verba a(nd Nie and they measure all other independent 
variables against this "base-line" variable. -See: Verba and Nie 
Participation . . . , Chapter 8: Some of the, more recent studies 
to document the relationship between education , opcupation and 
income on political participation are: Robert Alford and 
H^ry Scoble, "Sources of l.ocal Political ^Involyement^,^' The- 
American Political Science Review (December, 1968) . Alford and. 
Scoble rind that social status produced "the very /highest 
(relationship) observed in our data"; Warner 'Bloomberg, Jr. and' 
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Milbrath adc^s.a different shading to this hypothesis with his 

"center-periphery" concept. .His pi\J^otal hypothesis is quoted 

by Verba and Nie: ' \ ' 

One of the mos.t thoroughly * substantiated propositions 
in all social science is^that persqns -near the center 
* of society are more likely to participate m pol1t3.cs 
than persoTis near the periphery ♦ . Persons near 
the center receive more stimuii enticing sthein to par- 
ticipate, and they r.eceive more s'upport from their 
peers when they do participate. ^ ' * . 



Florence W. kosenstock, "Who Can Activate the Poor? One Assess- • 
ment of Maximum Feasible Participation," in Charl'fes M. Bon jean 
et al • , Community Politics: A Behavioral Approach (New Yprk: 
The Free |ress , 1971) . In this article the authors conclude 
that education as a causal force is not linked to the Standard 
model i»e.., education^ leading to mobility up' the SES ladder which , 
leads to a, change in values resulting in ^or>e participation. It 
is linked 5S however , to participation through direct leadership 
training. In other words education can be the independent 
variable in the SES matrix; Alvin Boskoff and Harmon Ziegler, 
Voting Patterns in a Local Election (Philadelphia: J.B. - ' ' 
Lippincott C9., ,1964); Robert L. Grain and Donald ff. Rosenthal, 
"CoTiununity Status as a Dimension of Local Decision-Making,'' 
The American Sociological Review (December, 1967); John S. 
Jackson and William L» Shade, "Citizen Participation, Democratic 
Representation and Survey Research," The Ijrban. Affairs Quarterly 
(September, . 197 3) . Searching out the redt sources ot education's 
effect on political participation in a direct manner Is ^a 
difficult process and leads to contrary finds. , Richard E» 
Merelman finds that as" children proceed through high school 
their "desire to participate almost vanishes." See: Richard E. 
Merelman, Political Socialization and Educational Clima't^ (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. , 197-1), p. 87. R^t^«ijtH. 
Hymdn, on the other hand finds that there is a "constant increase 
in p^ticipation with ( increase in) y^ar in high ^school. " See: 
Herbert H. Hyman, Political Socialization (New York: The Free 
Press, 1959), p. HIT. I^evertheless , the "education means partici- 
pation" conclusion is widely accepted by most scholars in political 
science.. One of {the most prolific writers in the, field today 
states: "We know t;hat people who are wealthy and well educated 
show more than the average amount of interest in politics . . ." 
See: Ira Sharkansky, The Maligned States (New^York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1969) , \p. 51. . . . 

oMiLbrath, Political ^Participation , pp. 113-114, Quoted dn 
Verba and Nie, Participation m America , p. 230. For support • 
of this "center-periphery" hypothesis see: Robert Lane, Political 
Life: Why^nd How People Get Involved in Politics , (Glenco, 
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What Milbrath .sje'ems to be saying is that^there is something, 

inherentyin urbanism, being ''near the. center'' of society that 

promotes' political participation independent of th^ SES factors, 

that accompany urjbanism and also promote particip'atipn.- The 

two* factors are^hus mutually supportive and the equati.on deems 

to make'^sense. The-model looks likB this: 

' I *^ • ^ * *. 

Figure 1 

^ . > • « • 

^ ■ The "Standard" Model qf Political Participation 
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INCREASED- PARTICIPATION 



LIVING AT SOCIETY'S 
CENTER 



There are problems with the standard model, however, These 
problems are both conceptual and empirical. Conceptually, 
there is a real question whether or not ''urbahism*' itself is 
any longer valuable as ^ linear construct. More and more 
scholars have decided that ruralism and urbanism do not share 



Illinois: The Free Press, 1959)'. Milbrath, of course, subsci>ibes 
to the SES hypothesis as well. Ranking turnout levels and 
various SES measures in tlie Anerican states, Milbrath finds stroni? 
positive correlations between income levels, educational levels, 
and voting. See: Lester 'Milbrath, ^'Individuals and Gov^ernment , " 
in Herbert JacojD and Kenneth Vines, Politics in the American 
States, 2nd Ed.. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company; 1971), 
p. U3. ^ ' ^ ' . 
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a, zero-siun relationship. While ^he Ijlurring of distinctions 
b^tveen, rural and urban have for ^ome time been documented 
by ^sojsiolbgists^ they have only recently? been, noticed as^a 
caveat ta the well u'sed rtw^al-urban^ variable ' in political 
^science. , The demise of this "operational definitioji wilj have 
a las tihg im pact in the -f iejd and , if theg^ scholars are 
correct^, then tlje 'fouudation e^lement 'of the\(^l,*is unsound 
an'd may well bring down tfie. causal implicationsbf the' m9derni 

*• • '7 * ' I 

nation theorists.. _ ^ 

• ' More damp.ng to thfe mod^nilation-urbanization model is 
a gr^owing store of evidence ^thati Suggests that urbaniz^1;ion', 
socio-economic ^development and inpPeas6d 'levels of political 

irlvolYlement are not positively ijela^d. In fact there, are * 

> . ' ' • - ' ^ * ' ^' 

nov7 studies available that >i|ggest tVe .relationSjii^ is actually 
an inverse- on«- These works have geTi^rklly involved findings ^ 
from other countries, especially soirfe of thd^^ developing, nafions 



7 ^ 
Frank M. Bryan, Yankee Politics m Rural Vermont (Hanover 

New Hampshire: The University Press of New England, 197U), 

Richard Dewey, ''The Rural-Urban Continuum: Real .But Relatively 

Unimportant ," The American Journal of Sociology (June i960),, 

Robert. Si Fi>iedmarr, "The Rural-Urban Conflict Revisited , v / * 

Western Political Quarterly .(June, 1961) Herbert Kotler, 

"Changes in Rural-Urban Relationships in Industrialized 

SocietyV The International Journal of Comparative Sociology 

(December , 1^63),' Alex Itikeles, "Participant Citizenship in 

Six Developing Countries The American Political Science » 

Review (December, 1969'), Charles M. Bonjean and Robert L. 

Lineberry, ''Size of Place .Analysis; Another Reconsideration.," 

The Western Political Quarterly (M^rch, 1971); Howard W/ Beers, 

*'Rural-*Upban Differences: Some lEvidence Frdm Public .Opinion. 

Polls, Rural Sociology (December, 1953)^y-and Otis Dudley Dunqari 

''Community Size and the Rural-Urban Coln'tinuum,", in Paul Hatt 

and Albert J. Reiss, Jr., eds.. Cities and Society (Glenco,* 

Illinois: The Free Press, 1956). ^. 
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We find that in such nations as Chili, France, Japan, Mexico^ 
Puerto Rico, anS South Kor^a the "urbanism-mpdernizatiori » 



hypothesis^is sever ly questioned.^ A 'f ive-natiqn. comp^t?ison . 

using the data from the classic study bf Gabriel Almond and* 

Sidney Verba,- The Civ ic Culture,^ finds .that* the rural-urban 

distinction is wiped away as a predictor of political -partici- 

pation when* other variables are held constant : 

We confirm tHe'initial finding that knowing* the size'* 
of the, community in which a citizen lives adds nothing 9 
. . to , our understanding of his general le\A,el of. political 
participation. * - , " * 



^-^Ajayne A. i Cornelius,' Jr.. "Urbanization a^ an Agent in Latin 
American Political Instability: ^he Case ofiwexico." The Ameri- 
can PolitjcaX Science Kevi^w (September, 2.969), Elwyn N. 
Kernstock, ''How , Migrants- Behave Politically:; The Puerto Rican 

. in Hartford, 197 0," . (UnpuT^lished Ph.D. *Thes,is , The University 
of Connecticut, 197]^', Mai?]^: Kesselman,* "French Local Politics; 
. A 'Statistical Ex^nfination of Grass. Roots Consensus, The .American 

/ Politi^al^Sgience Review (December," J966), JUnichi Kyogoku aryd 
Nobutaka IkeV "Rural Urban Difference's in Voting Behavior ini 
• Post War nJapan," Economic Development ^nd Cultural Chan^^e - 

(October, I960), Bradley M. Richardson "Urbanization and Political 
Partiqipation: The Case of Japan," The American Political ^Science 
Review (June^ 197^3 3^, Steven W; Binding, "The Evolution of Chilean 
Voting Pal3fterns: A Reexamination of Some Ord Assumptions," 
The Journal of Politics (August, 1972);, Sidney Tarrow, "The ^ 
Urban-Rural Cleavage in Involvemqjit : The Case of France," ,The , * 
American Poliiriqal Scienc'e Review (June, 1971), and Jae-on Kim, 

. .rand B. C. Koh, "Electoral Behavior and Social Dev.elopment ,iri , 
•South Korea," The Journal of Politics (August 1972) . ^ 

^Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba ,\ The Civic Culture, (New 
York: The Free Press of Glenco, 1963).^ The n^'fions fetudied were: 
The •United States, Great Britain, West Germany, Italy, and Mexico. 

loV. ' ' 

Nprman.H. Nie', G. Bingham Powell, Jr., and Kenneth Prev/itt, 

"S6gialVc Structure and' Political Participation: Developmental 

Relationships, II," The American Political Science Review 

. ( September ; 1969): ^ . 
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In his study oC §ix developincr countries, Alex Inkeles reports:'* 

. . our most 'striTcing finding is preqisely that- 
urbanism,_ despite its high zero-order correlation, 
fails to meet the, test of being an independent' school 
of citizenship. Neither urban origins, nor number ; 
.of years of urban experience after age 15, produce 
•significant inct'ease^ in active citiae-nship when other 
variables are controlled . . . Indeed, it appears that 
» the larger anymore cosmopolitan th6 cityC the less 
frequently the active citizenship 'in the common man 
stratum of society. H • ' • 

There are also more and more studies ^merging which indicate 

that urbanism is not a stimulant to political participation ' 

in the United States. ^ 2 Again, the best study on the' question 

appears to be that^of Verba' and Nie. They conclude: 

The. small, peripheral community is- hot the -place V 
. where participation is most inhibited. Rather, ^ 

the citizens participate more than /their social,' 
• characteristics would predict. It is the suburbs 
W|i^re one finds c:^tizens to be underparticipators— 
eyen jnpre than. in the core cities. "This fact 
suggests" 'that of .the two characteristics of com- 
munities' . . . ,the sitze of the community and the ^ 
degree to which it is a well-defined and bounded 
communitVT-the latter is more important. 13 " ' . . 
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' llAlex. inkeles, "Participant Citizenship in Six Developing 
Countries,'' The American. Political Science Review (December ," i^o a 
The , six- countries studied were: Argentina, Chili, India-^, Israel, 
Nigeria and East Pakistan. , v. ■ 

'12 ' • ^ ■ ' ' 

. Walter Dean Burnham, "The Chknging Shape of the Amei?ican 

J^ScT^''^^^""^''®''^®'''' The American l^olitical Science Re vlev; (March. 
i ' t Southern Politics in State and Na tI3H (New 

York, Alfred Knopf, lybO), James Robinspn and William Standing, 

Some Correlates^pf Voter Participation: The Case of Indiana, 
The Journal of Politics (February, 1966), and Gerald W. Johnson, 

Political Correlates of Voter Participation: A Deviant-Case 
^jalysis," The American Political Science Review (September, - • 



13 



Verba and Nie, Participation in America , pr*"236. 
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In short. Verba and Nie ara;ue that size of place makes no 
difference when socio-economic factors are controlled. Small 
places are the repository for high participant citizens to 

i 

the extent that small places are most apt to be self-contained 
communities with well established communal boundries. It is 
importani: to note that in many small communities participation 
is higher than the socio-economic "base*' of the community • 
-would predict. This seems to indicate that community . structure 
has an independent effect of its ovm which can overcome the 
causal implications of lower SES qualities,!'^ The f^-nding 
that the kind of community involved can have independent 
effects on voter turnout does much to qualify ev^n the SES 
leg of the ''standard model.*' Increasing levels of income and 
education have been seen as the causal forces behind the 
modernization theory of participation. That SES factors are 



Ibid. p. 243. In what he calls a ^'reconceptualization'' 
Qf Milbrath^s-^ center-periphery concept, Bradley M. Richardson 
explains much of Japan-' s high rural participation l^evels: 

. . differences in community ldfe"and social involvement 
between the urb^n and rural districts are reflected in sectoral 
differences in the proximity of ordinary persons 'to these local 
decision-making cent^rp. These differences quite clearly 
, favor rural districts.'' Richardson seems to be trying to 
•rescue the center 'periphery notion by pointing out' that it 
very well may hold if .we reidentify "center'' in terms of the 
stable center of small local communities. People in these 
environments are indeed at the ^'center" of their societies ' 
and not on the periphery at all. They are at th« oeripHery 
of the national center' only. See Richardson, p. 452-453- 
Verba and 'lie point out that the small, boundried 'community 
prom6tes activity in tiational politics in the United States 
almost not at all when the effects of SES are controlled. 
Verba and Nie, Participation in America , p. 242. 
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important is verified by Verba and Nie when they point ^ out that 

without high scores on these variables ^ven small, boundried 

communities are not associated with higher participation at 

the national level. Yet in local ma'tters the^ correlation 

between participation and community size and "boundriness" 

15 

is strong even where educational levels are low. In other 
words, community structure is more important than SES. Another 
important study which verifies the fact that there are instances 
in which higher educational levels are rendered impotent as 
predictors of increased political activity is the major study^ 
of voter turnout in American cities by Alford and Lee. The 
authors analyze the relationship between turnout and a series . 
of structural, political, and SES variables in a wide array 
of American cities and conclude that educational levels are' 
actually negatively associated with turnout in American cities 
^in both concurrent and non-concurrent elections. The strongest 
relationships*T?eported are between governmental structure and 

\ 

turYiout ("reformed" cities w^th lower turnout). These relation- 

16 ^ 

ships hold under 'controls for social structure. To summarize, 
the real problem with the modernization-urbanization center- 
periphery model i§ that the loss of "community'' caused by the 
forces of modernization causes a decrease in participation 
despite the positive impact* of the SES factor that accompanies' 
the process. 



15 



IB id. 



•'•^Robert P. Alford and Eugene C. Lee, "Voting Turnout irr 
American Cities," The American Political Science Review 
(September, 1968). 
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It is in the context of the demise of the "standard" model 

». 

of political participation and the arrival of the new model 
(called by Verba and Nie the "decline of community" modei^'^)^ 
^(see Figure II) that this paper seeks, to expla-in ' variations 
in levels of participation on the part of women in rural 
conununities . 



Figure II 



Th 
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Verba and. Nie, Participation in America , p. 231. 
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II . Women In Pol.itical Life 

^ There are two views of political involvement for women, 

the traditionalist and the modern. The traditionalist~view 

reads as follows in this description of women in Deering, 

.Massachusetts in th^ 19gO*s: 

Into their UO^s they shared their' last-born babies, 
sons, embarrassed and giggling all the same, for- 
getting afterward the worry of yet another chil<^ 
< born to raise .in hard times. They would sit nursing 
them at the back of the 'Town Hall at all the public 
•gatherings they could get to, diapers modestly , 
^ draped across theiij bosoms as they rocked and commented ^ 
on local politics and social affairs with a fine 
• . mixture of sharp perception and grim humor — and 
' ' ^ . always laughter. ^ » 

^ . This was the old way and it is remembered nostalgically ^ ' 

as part of the direct form of democracy in the Ne^ England 

tc^wn.i* Vivian Scott Hixon in her study of local politi^dn ^ /' 

Vermont and Michigan records the following lairrent on traditional 

town meeting lost: . / * 

I came from a little town where you s*tood ,on your , /^%z 
, • \ , own feet and said your piece. Women brought their ' 
babies--it was a big event. -'•^ 

% ' The old view is being erased from' the national consciousness^^ 

* . and the role of women in politics has become more than dimply /i 



1 ^Esther Titcomb' McLean, VGive My Regards to Deeping," 
• Yankee (jFebruary, 1975)^ p. 86-93. 

■ >ig ^ • ' . \ 

■ Vivian Scott Hixson, "The New Town Meeting Demdt^acy^A * 
Study of Matched Towns ," <JJnpublished .Ph.D. Thesis, MicMgan State 
University, 1974)> p. 86.* ,, ■• 

20 ^ 
""The Gallup Pbll indicates ±-hat changing attitudes toward 

women in politics are evidence by the percent of the ^population ' 

who indicated they woulcj^ not vote for a woman for president. This 

percentage dropped from 66% in 1937 .to only 29% in 1971. These 

finding are reported in: Milton Cammings and David Wise, 

Democracy Under , Pressure (New York: » Harcourt, Brace, Javanovich, 

Inc\, 1974), p. 17i: ^ . - 
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being "cai^led in for political activity" when local leadership 

cadres needed them to wo^k for party organizations in registra- 
21 • ' 

tion drives. The movement away -from the traditionalist 
view has been slow and has had its setbacks. In two of -the 
original American colonies, for instance, women had the vote 

prior in independence, only to have it snatched away after 

22 ■ 
the revolution: Most studies still list voting turnout 

* 

on the part of women as about- 10% lower than that of .men. 
However a decreased^ interest in political participation on 
the ,part of- wbmen is not typically American^^ and in other 
^ countries" such as Great Britain and West Germany participation 
wom*^n in public affairs is lower than in the U.S.^^ 

21 ' 

-^^"thur J. -Vidich-and Joseph Bensman, Small Town in Mas s 

Society (Princeton, N. J. : University Press, 1958), p. 203 . — 

These'^olonies were New Jersey and Massachusetts. See: 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Woman's Share in Social Culture (Phila-* 
delphia: J. P, Lippincott Company , 1912) , p. 287 . 
23 

* ^ These findings are found in most teJct books. See: 
.Milton C. Cummings and David Wise, Democracy Under Pressure , 
Dan *Nimmo and ^omas D. Ungs , American Political Patterns 
2nd Ed. (Boston:. Little, BroVn ^nd Company, i969), p. 156, 
and James David Barber, Citizen Politics: An Introduction 
to Political Behavior (Chicago: Markham Publishing Co., 
1959), p. 21, . 

24 

^In both the Netherlands and Finland men are much more 
apt to respond that they are ^interested in politics than 
women. See: Robert A. Dahl and Edward R, Tuf te , Size and 
Democracy (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 
' 1973), p. 49, ^ ' 

^ ^Almond-and Verba, The Civic Culture , p. 247. 
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What accounts for the lower>-p61itical participation found 
to be typical of women? Most scholarship links minimal rples 
in politics to socialization processes during youth% Simione 

• ; « 

de Beauvoij? puts it this way: 

Women have been "conditioned by life' and history to • 

look 'upon themselves as "the other.". They have as 

a result lost their desire "J^ achieve full equality2g 

with men — socially, legally, or on any other basis. ^ 

These differences in attitudes tovzard politics are deeply 

ingrained and have created a situation which will not likely 

soon be altered. A leading scholar on political socialization 

reports: * . 

The' present data cast particular doubt on theories 
which suggesji'.that political sex differences will 
disappear in the near future, on the assumption 
that such differences-derive mainly from the in- 
.dividual* s adult experiences . • . Women who find 
it especially -threatening not t| be "feminine" .and 
who see politics as a. male function, will be drawn 
into the political arena only 'at the^cpst of great- 
psychic discomfort . . . politiqal sex differences 
are unlikely to vanish soon. * 

Additudinal sex differences which result in lower political ^ 

participation on the part of women center around their lack 

of aggressiveness and their sense of a lack of political 



9 h • 

- Simione de Beau voir, The Second Sex (New York: Bantam 
Books 1961) , p.. 23. 

^"'pred Greenstein,. Children and Politics (New Haven, Connecticut 
The Yale University :Press , 1965), p. 126-127 , quoted in: Thomas 
J. Volgy and Sandra Sue Volgy, Women and Politics: Political 
Correlates of Sex Role" Acceptance (Tucson, Arizona^ The Univer-. 
sity of Arizona, The Institute of Government Research, Research 
tSeries'No. 22), r. 2, The Volgy study contains an excellent 
bibliography linked to political differences between men and 
women. They contest Greenstein^s pessimistic view* 
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efficacy. - Ea^tofi and Dennis in their major work on the 

* . ' 

political devea;bpment of children point out that girls are 
apt to become slnjsitized^ to ^politics at a later date than 
boys and that they keep the personalized ^ view of the political 



system longer. 



29 



In short, the great bulk of. the literature 
on women a^nd politics indicates that the political socialization 
process is, different for m^n than for women and this results 
in^the fact^^t^^a,t wpmen are more apt to defer political roles 
to men and ^are; af-'inuch lower assessment of political self 
worth. Thes^;?orces- result in lower levels of participation 
in Ith6 politicai\procesS. 

^ Although we kn6v| that women participate somewhat less 
than men in, general, we also know that participation levels 
among women vary and that many women participate extensively. 
What is the key to the variations in participation levels among 
women? Are ther^e any var^iables that sert^e to minimize or 
neutralize the damage done in the socialization process? Once 
again there is substantial unanimity in the answer. Scholars 
generally agree that education is the independent variable in 
^ feminine participatj.on. Women do not part^'ipate because they 
are less educated tl:ian men. Jenny Mansbridge, in her study of 



28 

For aggressiveness see: Volgy and Volgy, Women and Politics , 
:p. 1. For efficacy see: Angus Campbell et al . , The American 
Voter (New York:- John Wiley and Sons, 1960), p. 487T 

29 . ^ 

David Easton and Jack Dennis, ChildlPe>n in the Political ' 

Sygt^m (New York: l^lcGraw-Hill Eook' Company, 1969), p. 335- 

3U3. ^ 
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political participation in. a. small town in Vermont, records 

an interview with one of the women of the town as follows: , ' 

A lot o:^ people are not educated enough to under- 
stand" it, like which I am. I mean' I'm too shy to 
get mixed into a lot of stuff like this, and I 
haven't got the kind of education to decide in " * 
— this stu-ff like my husband has, and I think tha't 
. IS a lot of it.^O 

Give women equal educational opportunities -and sex difference 
in political involvement will disappear, say most authorities 
*on the ^ subject. The two leading works on participation, 
those of Lester [Milbrath and Verba and Nie, agree thSt when 
s^io-economic status is controlled the effect of s,ex 3h 
political participation is erased. In the first part of 
this paper we, observed that there is some question of the 
independent effect of SES. factors on participation in the 
light of the "decline of community" model. If we may assume 
that the effect of "decline of community" is no' more severe 

*■ 

■ ' t 

30, 

Jenny Mansbridge, "Town Meeting Democracy," Working Papers, 
f or a New Socxety (Summer 1973 ) , p. 7. ^ ^ • 

31 ' ^ 

^ William Flanigan and Nancy H, Zingale, Polit ical Behavior 

of the American Electorate 3rd. Ed . (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 

Inc., 1975) p. 27, V. 0. Key, Jr., Public Opinion and American ' 
Democracy. (New York: Alfred ^A. Knopf, 1961), p. 3 31. 

. ^^Lester Milbrath, Political Participation , p. 136, and 
Verba and Nie, Participation in America , p. "3?9 . Under 
controls for socio-economic variables Verba and Nie ' s- correla- 
tion coefficient for sex and paretic ipation (overall participa- 
tion) IS only -.062. For a critique of this work see: Judith * 
Stiehm_ and Ruth Scott, "Female and Male: - Voluntary and Chosen " 
Participation: SEX, SES, and Participation'' P^per Presented 
for Delivery at the 1974 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, .Chicago, 197^4. 
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for women than for men (in other words it is a. constant b/ 
definition), we are ready to see if SES factors have their 
predicted impact on feminine participation in small rural 
communities. ' ^ ' > 



i 



III. The Study .of Town' Meetings 



Historically 5 nearly all the work on participation /has 
measured the dependent variable in terms of the voting act. 
The development of sur^^y research skills has allowed a new 
Set of attitudinal variables to be measured that seek to 
explain political participation as it is said to be by citizens 
themselves. In survey research, we are compelled to accept . 
levels of participation and attitudes toward participation as 
they are described to us by our respond^ts, and, despite 
sophicticated technologies employed" in interview vehicles to 
strip away the contamination of false responses, it is clear 
that the gap between what peopl.e tell us they thinks do, and 
feel is sometimes substantially removed from what is actually 
the case. It wotild be helpful to have a measure that. Involves 
more substance tlian aggregate voting records of political uni^s 
and is more reliab^Le th^n survey rresearch. 

The value of this^ study, rests in the way it, measures 
political participation. We haVe taken the last ^ \i c' 

9perative case of direct participation in policy-making ^ * 



33 * 

These remarks should -in no way be interpreted a3%|Ln attack 

on survey research. There is simply no doubt that developmeni^ 

of this technique in the social sciences Has undergone masaiye • 

improvements in the last three decades. Without it there 

would simply be no way in which political science could continue 

its development. This alternative apjproach is offered simply as 

that aJ.one — art alternative. / , J 
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left in the v;orld and have measured political invplv^ment as 
attendance at and participation in Town Meetings. | This was 

done by the only method possible, which does not vely on^ survey 

< r 

research^ observation. 1 

.It is a relatively simjjle matter to attend a Town Meeting 
and record at different times during the day how many people 
are in attendance. These attendants can be identified, as 
either men or women and in most cases as town officers or 
rank and file citizens. More^over , it is also perfectly 
possible to count tVie number of times people participate in 
these meetings*. Since the meetings ^re very small and orderly, 
it is feasible .to ^*ecord the number of times eac^i person who 
does speak up repeats the activity. In 1969, a spring project 
was undertaj<en in the Paiitical Science Department at Saint 

' " . .1 

Michael's College in Vermont to send s*tuderits to various , 
Town Meetings around the state to determine if it would be 
possible to construct a vehicle which would provide aaisa on the 
participatory char^acter.istics of Town , Meetings . In the first 
year students attended twenty-eight meetings.* The^^ employed 
carefully constru^ed cocjing devicejjp and it was determined on 
the basis of this p^e-test that with minor chaViges in the . 
technique that it was indeed possible to record accurately^;, 
the kinds of information described above. The next year (1970) 
the debugged vehicle was employed in forty-five meetings ^nd 
in 1971 forty-four different Town Meetings were analyzed. 
Those, towns where the data was incomplete were delated from* 
the sample leaving, ei^-hty-two towns for purpQd( 



esof analysis. 
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Also som^ towns, in the 1970 sample we^^e revisited for comparative 
purposes and in the subsequent years (1972-197 5) the time 
feeries work' has contimxed wit|i a view to a ten-year study. 
To date, over 200 individual Town Meetings have beep coded, 
Howeyer, th^ 1970-71 sample of eighty-two tovm^ serves as the 
base for our work here.^ Since so much depends on the reli- 
ability of the data collection method,.! offe^^ the following • 
defenses. of the method: 

(A) The students for the most part were from the urban. / 

./ 

centers of southern New England, New York, a.id New J^sey, 

\ 

They attended these meetings with few preconceived notions. 
As a matter of fact. their urban biases fed analytical appetite 
almost anthropological in nature. To these students the . / 
experieijce was' a scientific trip. into the past to "view the 
natives" and they went about their work seriously. The project 
was immediately tradionalized in this small school and prt)felssors 
from other departments cooperated in the venture. The combina- 
tion of the "time machine" mentality and the adventuiris]^' linked 
to data, collection in back woods Vermont fed a unique spirit 
of cadre and 'r.^sponsibility among the students,; 



314. / . 

For the most part Town Meetings are held once a year 
in Vermont', " • ' ) 

3 5 . . • 

Some preliminary and more "pr less descriptive elem4ents 

of this long-term^ project have .already been reported,' See: 
Frank M. Bryan^ "The .Politics of Town Meeting — Another View," 

Chittenden (February, 1970); ^"Comparative Town Meetings: 

Citizen Involvement in Politics," (A paper presented to the 
.Annual Meeting of thajfNew England^ Political Science Association. 
1973). ^ ^ . 

^ ... 
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(B) The vehicle itself was geared to constant atJtentionJ 
apd did not allow laps.es of activity. In other' words'^'^* the 
students were very busy from the time the meetiijg i))egin' ujltil 
the time it ended. Due to the pre-test there were prosper 
data sheetsj and procedures for nearly all possible contingencies 
(Excluding, of course^ such events as the fire in tunbi;idge 
that sent m^st of the attendants scurrying off to man the 
hoses.) Moreover since the data gathered was cumulative, it 

'1 ^ m H 

was easy to detect those teams of students that did a sloppy^ 

1/ . ^ ' ^ 

job and omit those towns from the final sample. There w6re 



very few of 



these . 



(C) The I towns studied were all very small." Attendance 

. ^ 1 '* ' ^ \ 

never exceeded 400 and usually there were well, less than 250 

in attendance. Moreover, enough students weie sent to each 

town to maintain about a 1-75 iratio; between jstudents and 

attendants . 

(D) I have used the method personally onjover ten /occasions 

1 ' i . - • ' 

and find the process exceptionally 'ajseunate . 



The Town Meeting has long been held up as 



participatory democracy. -It is the prime governmental unit 



^a mpdel of 

J 



for hundreds of towns in northetin New England. 



It stands as 



the best possible laboratory in Iwhich to measuije -the ideal 
against the acttial in researching democratic theory and practice 



Yet the empirical cupboard containing the facts 



is remarkably bare. In a nut .shelly we are unaple to answer. 



even the simpliest of questions: 



on Town Meetings 



What percerita 



age population usually attends Tdwn Meetings?" How many of 



the voting 



. on 



those attending actually participate in 'a J/Qcal manner? How 

many women at*6end?* Do the off f iters dominate the participation? 

We know hDw'^ many people generall;^ vote in the state pf Idaho 

pr» the ci'^y of Detroit. If we had a comparative data base with 

which to measure participant levels in town Meetings we-might 

be able to add much to our knowledge of political behavior in 

a democracy'. To date this study represents the only such data 

base in existence and may bf the. most thorough aggregate data 

c61lection on direct participatory dempcracy'in existence. 

This ignorance about such an important ingredient of 

American 'Political culture has led to a debat^ over • the merits 

of Town Meeting that is shot tTlrough with bias and overs'implif i- 

cation. ^ I have said elsewhere:, , ^ 

Tradionally the debate over TowA Meeting has resembled 
*a kind of "Rumplestilkskin dilemma"; with, its , defenders... 
all too quick to claim, for it an ability 'to spin demo- 
cratic gojd from political ~ straw (hark'ening back: to the 
words of de Tocqueville and-Bryoe) and^its attackers^ 
all toa quick to aim their arrows at the fraud, finding -.1 
it more easily punctured than the institutioil itself. ^^^4' 



.^-36 . . ' ^ - % ■ ^ ' 

This IS a substantial boast;, X am aw^re. ^ However, I 4;^ait 
it's refutation. ' It should be noted that the record of p-nvolv©- 
ment in Town Meetings on a comparative basis is available in the 
v^o^lts of town clerks in hundred^ of tiny rural. towns all over 
New England. * Since the voting liS'ts were "checked" as one 
preceded to vote in' Town Meet:? ngs^ "l^vep the years, a massive"^ 
research project could make basip^assessments concerning • 
attendance--at Town M ee€a5^g. How^vi&r^all pne would knox^^^is 
the number of persons who came to the meeting long enough to 
vote on one or more of the relatively few issued which demand 
a ballot. Mansbr'idge has atl^pted this* kind of painstaking 
research for her study of a sxTfgle Vermont town with success. 
See: Mansb1?idge, Town MeetingJ&emoci^acy , p. 14-. 



% Frank M. Bryart/ "Town Meeting Government, Still Supported 
in- Vermont ^" The National Civic Review ^ (July , 1972), p. 348. 
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The '^model" portrayed by de Tocqueville^ Bryce^ Jefferson 

and others is indeed a magnificent target:-. 

Town Meetings are, to liberty what primary schools 
are to science^ they bring' it within the people *s 
reach, thejT^^each meh^TJoS^*^^ to use and enjoy it . . . ^ j 

'le^ existence of the townships of New England is . 

l1 a happy one. Their government is suited * 
tastes and chosen by themselves^ \\ . . the 
commotidsjs of municipal discord are infrequent'. 
The con^^t of local business is easy.^^ 

.K^town or township with its primary assembly 
is best. ^It is the cheapest^ arid the most ^efficient; 
it is the most educative of [citizens who bear a- 
part in it. The Town Meeting has been notipply, 
the source but^ the school of democracy; y 

\ ^ "'^^ 

' (Town Meeting is) . . . the wisest invention'^ .ever 
devised by the wit of man for the perfects. exercise 
of self-government. ^ ' ^\ \\ 

i ^ ''-^ >^ 

More up-to-date comments are not as positive. ' The works 

of Vidich and Bensman, Robert S. |and Helen 'M. tynci> Ttiorsteirt 

Vablen, Dahl and others are generally heavily critical of small 

town government and Town Meetings as they are portrayed above. 

Nevertheless 5 one of the world's leading urbano!l.ogists said 

as laje as 1961: 



38 

Alex de Tocqueville, Democracy^ irij A^eyica (Cambridge: 
Sever and Francis, 1862). Parts of this quote appear/, in: 
^ Joseph F. Zimmerland, "On the Other Hand,"; The National Civic 
• ' Reyjfew (January, 1966), p. 14, and Hixpn,'' The New Town Meetirig 
. Democracy , P. 6. ^ \ 

39 / 

James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (2nd ed. rev.) 

London: 1891),. p. 591, quoted in Zimmermaaj "On the Other 
Hand," p. 14. . ; 

^°By Jefferson, quoted in: John ^pod ^ "By^the People," 
Country Journal (March, 1975), p. 44. ; 

" ',v-' ' * \ 

^■'•For a summary of this literature; see : .Hixon, The New 
Town Meeting Democracy , pp. 2*6. ' r ' - ' ' 
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. . . the failure to grasp 6the Town Meeting form) 
and continue it — indeed to incorporate it in both 
Federal and State Constitutions — was one of the 
tragic ov^^sights of post-revolutionary develop- 
ment. • • 

We do not seek here to resolve the question of the relative 
merifs of Town Meeting government. However, it is important ' 
to remember that Town, Meet it^gs exist and that they work. Evet^y 
spring in New England thousands of people leave their homes, 
travel to a meeting hall, listen" to public discussion, rise* 
to address their fellow ci^tizens. The point needs emphasis. 
For in this paper we are measuring the participatory , act not 
as the casting of a ballot or a series of responses^ in a battery 
of survey research questions. Our operational definition of 
participation is a day-long exercise (or in some cases an 
eyening-long) exercise. And it is the act of standing before 
the town in political debate. Some towns in Vermont are systems 
where women are quite willing to take these actions. Other 
towns are systems where they seem to be inhibited from these 
acts^r Why is this so? What .kinds of socio-economic and political 
cultural environments are, associated with low participatory 
levels for women? ' What kinds of towns have participatory levels 
for women tHat ma.tch those of men? Do these findings match the • 
expectations of the literature cited earlier? We will approach 
these questions as follows: First we will present a statis^tical 
overview* of the towns studied. Next a general descriptive 
portrait of participatory levels at Town Meetings will be 



^^Lewis Mumfor^^, I^^^City in History (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace 19 51-), p. 3 32-333 quoted ^ih: Hixon, The New Town 
vMeetino: Democracy, p. 6. ^ * 



constructed. Focus will be drawn on feminine participation in 
"town Meetings. Finally, we will attempt several exercises in 

V 

h 3 

causal model building. 

IV . Feminine Participation in Town Meeting: A Descriptive Overview 

The towns studied had an ^Lverage population of 1034-. They 
ranged in size from a minimum of l'96 to a miximum o'f 3187.^ 
The average median family income for these towns was $8087.* The 
average town had grown by 16% between 1950 and 157 0 ,\ had lost 
61% of its dairy herds and had a median educational level of 
10.9 years per person. In the average town, 69% of the popu- 
.lation was born in Vermc^it and 18% were employed in the, prof essions. 
Politically the towns had undergone substantial partisan change 
in the previous two decades. The gain in the Democratic vote* 
for Governor .in the average town between r950-52 and 1970-72 ; 
was 53%. In the towns stoidied the Republican vote in -^he primary 
was usually for regular 'party candidates. These small rural 
villages were also more' conservative than other areas in the 
sta^e^ The aveijage vote against calling a constitutional 
convention in Vermont in 1968 was^, 73% in our sample of 82 towns. 
State-wide^ the "no" vote was 61%. The average voter turnout 
for general elections in 1968-7 0 'was 71%, which was slightly 
below the state average of 73%. The average number of registered 



^3 ^ . ' 

For a comment on this study and the "ecological fallacy" 
see: Appendix 1. 

« ♦ 
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voters was 524. The pluralism mdex^ ranged from .17 to .44 ^ 
with a meai^ of .29* This index measures variations in the in-^ 
cidence of new names appearing 6n the lists of 6fficers'in tl^e 
towns.. If none of "the officers changed names between 19 60 and 
1972, ^^e inaex would- reg^-Ster .12. If eaclN^ficer had 

'"changed each time a term^Vas up^ the index would register 1.00. 

... ' f • ' " ' ' J / 

The^£,eminihe Elite Inde» 5ihows that the average percen-^^ge of 

officer- positions held l)y women was 2U%. For a statistical 

profile of the towns studied see' Table I. ' ^ 

What is the pattern of participatory democracy for women 

which emerges in these towhs? Firt of all it is clear that the 



\\\\ ■ . • ' • * f 

The data for these and other tables' 'and figures which, are 
presented in this- paper is found in: M.I. Bevins and R. H. 
Tremblay, Dairy Farming Trends in Vermont. (Burlington, Vermont: 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, 1967); Malcolm JE. 
Bevins and James G. Sykes , Dairy Prof^le-^-St^te of Vermont 
(Burlington, Vermont: Vermont, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1963);' David A. LeSour$3, State and Local Taxation and' Finance 
in Vermont (Burlington, Vermont: Vermont Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1964); State of Vermont Department af Educajtion, 
1968-1969 Financial Statistics Vermont School Systems (Mont- 
pelier, Vermont : 1^70); State of Vermont Department of 
Educatibn, 1969-1970 Financial Statistics Vermont School Systems 
(Montpelier, Vermont, 1971); State of Vermont Department- of 
Education, 1970 State Aid to Education (Montpelier, Vermont: 
1971); State of Vermont Department of Highways and the Vermont 
State Development, Department . Vermont 197 0 Official Highway Map 



(Montpelier, Verrm^t: 197 0); State of Vermont Secretary of 
State, Primary anjl ^General Elections, 197U (Montpelier, Ver: 
19 7H); State of Vermont Secretary of State, Vermont Legislative 



ly/H;; bTaxe or Vermont Secretary or State, Vermont Legislative 
Director and State Manual 1949-1950 through 197 3-19 7 U (Montpelier, 
Vermont); State of Vermont Agency of Administration, Biennial 
Report of the Commissioner of Taxes (Mdntp^lier ,- Vermont : 1^2);. 
State of Vermont Department of Taxes, Summary of 1972 Personal 
Incorae Tax Returns Filed by Residentg end Nonresident's (Mont-- 
pelier, Vermont, Mimeograph, 1972); State of Vermont Planning 
Office, Vermont: ^Socj.al and Economic Charaoteristics (Montpelier, 
Vermont:^ 1971) ; ^Robert 0. Sinclair Procedure for Comparing 
Vermont Towns in Terms of Local Tax Base, Taxes Paid, and Effort 
(Burlington, Vermont: Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1965) r Enoch' H. Tompkins, Income of Fam'ilies injrhe Minor Civil 
Divisions of Vermont 19 59 (Burlington, Vermont T TTQBlJ) ; Enoch H. 

er|c "ons6 • 
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'. • ♦ ; • Table I 

.■ J^imi^nsidnal Analysis of Socio-Economic and 
Political F.ad'tors in 82 Rural Vermont ffowns 1970-72 



Soc io- Ec onomic 



-^-^ ' Standard 
VARIABLES 7^ Mean Minimum Maximum Deviation 



Town's Population / 103U '1:3.96 

Rural Isolation (in miles) 20 '^i 5 



Dairy herds loss 61% : ; 0% 



Population increase 1950-70 16% *^v-33% 

Median Family income $8087 ^525^ 

Median years of education 10.9 ^ 8.5 

Vermont natives 69% 29% 

Professional employment 18% , 0% 

». 

Pqlitical « ^ 

'Voter turnout 71% 53% 

f^eminine Elite Index*' .24 .00 

Gain in the Democratic 

vote ,1^50-52 - 1970^72 . 53% -.38% 

"Establishment" vote in 

Republican Primary 1970-72 63% 1G% 

-Gonservairism - % voting 
against calling a coristitu- 
; tional convention in 1969 73% 17% 

V 

Elite Pluralism Index**' .29 .17*^ 



,187 


597 




9 


100% 


17 


307% 


45 


,457 


1417 


14.7 


1.5 


98% 


16 


47% 


9 


85% 

* 


X 7 


.50 


.11 


467% 


.67 


87% 


12 


. 96% ' 


J' 


.44 


.06 



^Number of women holding of f ic^^between 1368^-72 divided 
by the number of offices available J" 

**The ratio of different last names of persons holding off ice- 
between 1960 and 1972 to the potential number of different names 
if each office had changed .hands each term. 
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model o^pure democracy falls short.. Table II lists statistics 
on attendance at and participation in Town Meetings and breaks 
dowii these figures by sex. The average Town Meeting in Vermont 
had 117 persons in attendance, 65 of these were men and 52 
were women. These figures represent averagp att,6ndance through- 
out the day. Since attendance at these meetings fluxuates, 
a count was made four times during the meeting and the average 
taken. The highest attendance recorded during the meeting 
averaged 'for the 82 towns ^ the study was 13 5. There is no 
way^ of knowing exactly how many persons attended but we can 
say that at least an average of 13 5 did make an appearance, 
although at any given time during the meeting, the average ^ 
attendance was 117. These Town Meeting attendants represent 
an average of 25% of the registered voters in the towns. •The 
town with the highest attendance relative to its voter popula- 
tion had a figure of 42%. The town with the lowest relative 

Tompkins, Socioeconomic Indexes for the Minor Civil Divisions 
of Vermont 1960 (Burlingtbn, Vermont: Vermont Agricultural . 
Experiment Station, 1965); R. H. Tremblay, farming .Trends in 
Vermont (Burlington, Vermont: Vermont Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1968); R. H. Tremblay, Livestock Numbers in Vermont ,- 
1969 (Burlington, Vermont: Vermont Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1969); U.S. Department of Commerce, United States 
Census of Population 1960, Vermont ('Final Report PC(1)-47B); 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1970 
Number of Inhabitants (Final Report PC (1) -AH 7 Vermont); U.S. 
Bureau of the ciensus. Census^ of Population: 1970, General 
Population Characteristics (Final Report PC(1)-BH7); U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 197 0, Detailed 
Characteristics (Final Report PC(l;-C); Vermont Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Dairy Profile, State of Vermont (Burlington, 
Vermont: 1963); State of Vermont Development Department, 
Directory of .Manufactures (Montpelier, Vermont: 1971). 
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Table II 



Dimensional Analysis of Participatory Factors " 
Relating to Town Meeting in 82 Rural Vermont Towns 1970-7 2 



WOMAN- • MEN ' . BOTH 

ATTENDANCE .Aver- Aver- Aver 

• Min . Max. age Min. Max. age Min. Max. agt 

Average No', in " . • - ^ 'i 

attendance at Town 

■Meeting . 13 mi 52 17 150 65 30 .258 117. 

Highest attendante ' ^ 

recorded during the , • ^' ' 

meetings m ma 60 19-. 200 75 33 3i|8 135 

Average % of regis- " 
tered voters in 
^ ^ attendance at Town ' ^ 

Meetings .07 .41 :22 .09 .45 .27 .08 .42 .25, 

Crowdedness - no. 

of empty seats . • 

available for each ' ^ 

person in attend- ^ . 

ance — — — — * 0.00 2.07 .23 

PARTICIPATION * ' 

No^ of persons 
attending who 

participated 3 28 11 8 56 27 16 71 38 

% of persons 
attending who 

participated - , 5 65 25 13 98 .46 11 80 37 

No. of partici- 
pations - 3 93 33 30 313 131 40 369 164 

I 

Participations per 
person who partici- 
pated 1 9,6 '3.0 1.5 9.8 4.8 I.3/ 5.3 4.3 

Length of Meeting 

in.Miiiutes .... ' — — — — 60 435 207 

Average length of ^ * ^aJt 
each participation -C-^' • 

in m.inutes * --'^ — „ ' .52 5. 2 1.4 
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attendance had 8% of its registered voters come to th^ meeting* 
These figures indicate that although a smaller percentage of 
women who register to vote come to Town Meeting than men, the 
difference is small and, for the most part, participation 
defined as attendance is fairly equal between thq sexes. J'he 
town with the lowest number of women in attendance compared to 
men was Plainfield with a total town' population of 1399. The 
men outnumbered the wbmen 114 to ^0. In Norwich, however, a 
town of 1966, the women outnumbered the men 112 to 88. 

Of those attending Town Meeting an average of 37% actually 
participated. This figure varied from 11% in one town to 80% . 
in another. ^Participation was not evenly spread throughout 
the attendants of rhe meeting. The average participator par- 
ticipated k.3 times. . The average length of each participation 
was m minutes. ^ While women shared almost equally in the ' 



We defined "participation" in the instructions to the 
research teams as follows: "You are to record everyone that 
speaks, except the moderator, as a' participator. As* each speaker 
arises identify him and place an "X" beside the identification. * 
If they speak again at any "blme, place .another "X" beside the 
identification and so forth . . • Do not record the second of 
a motion as participation on the part of the seconder. When 
two persons are in a dialogue you are to count this as one par- 
ticipation ^f or each. If the dialogue is broken by a third person 
(who receiver an "X" for doing so) and then resumes, give' each 
participant in the dialogue another scfore ... An individual 
is said to have participated when he is recognized by the 
moderator to do so. However, record the impromptu speaker if 
you believe he has commanded the attention of the meeting. A 
person need not stand to participate. Do not re^cord wise cracks 
or grumblings, etc. Remember to record the sex of the speaker , 
with the identif^ication. " It is also important to point out that 
the length of each participation in minutes was arrived at by 
dividing the total number of minutes the meeting was actually 
in. session by the number of participations. Since much time is 
taken up by reading of town -reports , instructions on the part of 
the ^^mod era tor, and actual voting, 'this statistic is a relative 
indicator and does not accurately measure the actual length of the 
participatory acts. ' ' 
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attendance at Town Meetings, their participatory activity 
during the meeting was fap from equal to^ that of men. While 
an average of 46% of the men in attendance participated, only 
one qua^^ter of the women in attendance did. so. Moreover, 
men held an even larger share of the participations than 
women since they were more apt to participate more than once. 
The group of men who participated shared an average of 4,8 
participations^ per man. However, those women who partici- 
pated only had 3.0 acts of participation per woir.an. It 
seems clear that in Town Meetings in rural Vermont towns, 
women are not left at home ^ut they are apt to remain siXent 
during the meeting itself, leaving the great majority of 
the participations to men. In raw totals, the facts appear 
this way: The average Town Meeting in Vermont had 164 acts 
of participation. 131 of these were by men and only 33 were 
by women. Men controlled 80% of the verbal activity of the 
meetings* Describing this state of affairs in a single ;>)ut 
typical Vermont town,. I have said elsewhere: ^ . 

Moreover, in this time of revitalization of 
woman^s.role in society, it is interesting 
to note that although 45% of those, in attend- 
ance were women, only 34% of the total set 

^ of participators were women and only 26% of the 
acts of participation *were made by women.- In / 

- other words men were more likely than women ^-^ 

to find their way to Town Meeting. Oncje - 

there, they were more likely to rise to speak .^^ 

And, finally, having spoken once, they were 

more apt to feel free to speak again. What 

this means is that as civic participation n 

becomes more* and more disable (going to Town 

Meetirig, .speaking out at Town Meeting, ' ' 
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repeating onese^lf ) v/omen were less and les3 : ' ^ 
likely to take part*^6 ^ ^ / . , 

To summarize, it seems as if the participatory act of -^-.^ , 

going to thev polls and casting a ballot on the part of women 

in the United States is matched, by the participatory act of 

going to Town 'Meetings in rural tqw|is* In both instances 

women are likely to participate at a siightly^rejduced rate 

. m comparison to men* However, when we, supply a different 

operational definition for participatioji , the act of vocally ^ 

entering dnto ^he dis^cussion .at an open political meeting, 

we find that participation on the part of women is drastically 

reduced. This is an important/f inding in that it pinpoints, 

more than other studies are able, the precise point ^^t which 

participation is linked to sex. It also substarrtiates in 

some fashion the fact that bothers. m:any ^-feminists : That under 

the cover of most findings which indicate differences but not 

major ones between men and womert in terms of politi(jp.l involve- 

ment, there is a profound inequality which may be measured 

'in terms of percentages of offices held by women. ^'^ This - ; 

"split-level" model seems to hold in rural towns* inequality 

is not only masked by ballot box Jigures in towns with Town 

Meetings j it is also can^mf laged'.by att&xidaixQ3.^JCiSL±ips-^at 



, ■ ^^Frank M.* Bryan, "The Pete Rafferty Syndrome," (Unpublished 
Essay, Saint Michael's College, Winooski, Vermont, Spring, 
19711), pp. m-iv / 

^'^ Judith Stiehm and Ruth Scotr; ^^Female and Male: Volun- 
tary and Chosen Participation, Sex', SES, and Participation,"* 
pp. 2-6. . • . ' 
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Jown Meetings. It is only when one measures actual verbal 
participation that disproportionate participatiorf based on 
sex IS uncovered* 



y* Feminine Participation in Town Meeting : 
^ • An ^Attempt to Build a Model 

As in ballot box measurements, there is variaxion in 

\ 

the pQ^litical participation on the part of womeri in Town 
Meetings. What accounts for these variations? In attempting 
to answer this question we will deal with three hypotheses: 
(1) Women will participate more in those towns where many 
women hold officer * s .posts than in those towns where the 
governmental elites are for the most part controlled by men. 
This is essentially a reinforcement model. -(2) In those 
'towns where the • participation levels in politics are generally 
high,; participation on the part of women will be relatively 
higher than in those towns where participation is generally 

low. Th^t is to say where par-tic ipat ion is at a premium — it 

1 

is a scarce commodity — it will be dominated by men. Where 
participation is inexpensive, women will be "allowed'' to 
indulge in it. (3) fo,wns with relatively high ratios o^ 
feminine participation will be "modernizing" towns. Towns 



4 8*- < 1 \ 

Participation in politics by women in Vermont has beeH 

traditionally ,high. This .was true especially for the St3te 

Legislature prior to reapportionment. See: Alfred P. Fengler, * 

"Women in State Politics: V/hy do Few," (Middlebury College, 

"Middlebury, Vermont, Unpublished Monograph, 1974^), pp. 1-5; 

Frank M.* Bryan", "Who is Legislating," The National Civic 1 

Review (December, 1967). 
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which score low on modernization and reflect to a large extent 
the traditional, Yankee, agricultural hill town, will depress 
the participation of women in politics. Before we begin this 
exercise we will define our variables and the relationships ) 
between them. ' " , 

pependent Variables 

(1) Feminine Attendance. The ratio of female attendants 
to male attendants. As this ratio approaches 1.0, 
women are approaching attendance equality with men. 

(2) Feminine Participation I. The* ratio of the percent 
o*f the women, in attendance who participated to the 
percent of men in attendance who participated. As 
this ratio approaches 1.0, it means that those women 
who attend are as apt to participate as those men 
who attend. 

(3) Feminine Participation II. The r.atio of the number 

of participations per woman who participated to the 

number of participations per man who p^r-ticipated . 

As this ratio approaches 1.0, it means that tho§e 

women who participate are as ready to repeat the act 

as those men who participate. 
* 

Independent Variables 

(Hypothesis I) ... 

(1) Women Elite. The ratio of womer^ holding offices to 
V the number of offices available, 1968-71. 

(Hypothesis II) ^ 

^(2) Pluralism Index. The ratio of different last names'* 
of persons holding office between -1960 and 1972 to 
the potential number of different nam.es if each office 
had changed hands each term. As this ratio approaches 
1.0*, the'ellte is said to be m^e pluralistic. 

(3) Participation Inequality. This statistic is the basic 
tool (used principally by economists*) to measure in- 
equalities of distribution of a factor among different 
segments of the population. In our case it tells us 
how equally the participations in the Town Meeting were 
spread among the attendants of the meeting. It ranges 
from 0 (perfect' equality) to 1.0 (perfect inequality). 

* • The statistic is called the "Gini Index.'' 

n 
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Voter Turnout. The percent of the town's registered 
'"\yoters who vested, averaged for the 1968 , 1970, and 
1*97^2^ general elections. \ 

i i 

(5) Town Meeting Attendance.! The percent of the town^s 
registered voters who attended Town Meeting. 

(Hypothesis III) 

SES Variables 

(6) Feminine Education. The percent of the town's women 
over^ 25 yedrsof age who have graduated from college. 

(7) Median Family Income. 

(8) Professionalism. » The percent of the town's work force 
, which was listed as "professional" by the census. 

' Growth Variables I 

(9) Population Ir^rease. Percent population increased 
I between 1950 and 197 0. 

(IQ) Population Influx'. Percent of the population that 
\ lived in another state five years ago (before the 
\census was taken X. 

(11) Vermont Natives.^ Percent of -the population which 
-was born in the state of Vermont. ^ 

(12) Dairy-Rerd Gain. The percent. gain in dairy herds in 
the town. Since nearly all towns lost herds, the 
"gain" really means minimization of losses. ^ 

Rural Farm Variables ■ 

(13) Family Farms. Per capita dairy herds located' in town. 

(iH) Isolation. Road miles to the nearest town of 5000 

population or more by any road .classified as a Class 2 
town highway or higher. 

(1?) Town Size. Number of inhabitants of the town. 

^(16)* School Transportation Cost. Per pupil cost of school 
transportation. * ^ ^ - ^ ^ ^ 

/ Table III presents the relationships among the independent 

variables in the form of a correlation matrix using zero-order 

product moment correlation coefficients. The participation 

. ■ 1 - ' 
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variables listed^ in the matrix' intercorrelate in no structured 
pattern. Those towns witjj higher ratios of women in town 
offices were apt to have^ lower turnout in general elections 
'and higher levels of tifrnout fit/ Tow^ Meeting. Towns wath a 



more pluralistic* off icefc corps- in general were* apt to have 
much less equality of par^^rida-i^ation in Town Meeting. Voter 
turnout at Town Meetings was, positively related to Participa- 
tion Inequality and negatively associated with Town. Meeting 
attendance. The conclusion seems obvious. Acts of par- 
ticipation do not represent unidimensional construct. 
Moreover, measures of "plijralism" of elites are not related 
in any predictable fashion, to levels of general participation 
in the towns. Given the ^f act that many survey research 

vehicles use unidimensional Scales of political participation 

i " 'i- 

and seem to produce ''sca^abl^J batteries of questions, these 
findings are bothersome^ Evidently in rural communities, 
there is no* hierarchy of participatipn. The fact that some 
towns held Town Meetings with much equality of participation 
does not mean attendance at those meetings was^ also' high. 
Towns with high levels* of .attendance were not those towns 
with particularly strong turnout at the polls. The non- 



^^The eighty- two frowns selected for this study mights 
be called a "sample" df all Vermont towns with populations 
of under 2500, since 204 of Vermont^ s 246 cities and towns 
are of this size. If we consider the town as a "sample*" 
then significance test's are appropriate. As a rule of 
thumb correlation > .18 are .significant at the .05 level. 

•# 
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interrelatedness of participatory" acts in these 'rural towns 
was not predicted and becomes one of the more interesting 
findings of the study. ^ 

The other variables in the matrix behave as predicted. 
The SES variables are str^ongly linked together and, to a 
lesser extent, so are the Wrowth ,and rural-farm variables. 
Moreover, these variable clusters are intercorrelated to 
each other in the expected fashion— SES factors are' negatively 
associated with rural-farm factors and positively related 
to growth factors. V 

The main concern, however, is with the variation betwefe* 
these variables individually and our three measures of 
feminine participation. Table IV shows how these independent 
variables are associated with feminine participation at Town 
Meetings. First of all, we hypothesized that towns with 
higher numbers of women holding posts as town officers would 
have higher levels of feminine participation in Town Meeting. 
The figures indicate that this was simply not the case, although 
there was a weak (arid statistically insignificant) relation- 
ship, 'between an equality of participation for women and women 
holding post's as town officers. ' Our second. hypothesis held 
that as participation in general increased, participation 
equality for women Would increase. The figui^s show that 
none of .our measures of political participation (pluralism 
in the elite of the town, a Town Meeting where general partici- 
pation was more equalized. Town Meeting attendance in general , 
or turnout at the polls) had^any impact on the equalization ' 
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V 



Table IV 



. Correlations Between Three Measures of Feminine 
Participation at Town Meeting and Selected Independent Variablea 



Independent Variables 

Women Elite 

Pluralism 

Participation 
Inequality " 

Voter Turnout 

Town Meeting^^ 
Attendance 

Feminine Education 

Median Family Income 

Professionalism 

l^opulation Increase • 

Population fnflux 

Vermont Natives 

DairV Herd Gain 

Family Farms 

Isolation 

Town^ Size 

School Transportation 
Cost 



Measures of Equalized Feminine Participatior 
Attendance Participation I Participatior 




.00 
-.08 

-.05 
^-.07 

-.07 
^ -.03 
.12 
, .p. 5 
.07 
.16 
-.12 
-.09 
"-.06 
-.20 
-.03 

^ -.07 



,13 
.01^ 

-.21 
-.12 

.09 
.04 
-.02 
-.02 
.25 
.08 
-.16 
-.19 
-.16 
.01^ 
-.25 

.05 



-.05 
-.03 

-.16 
-.02 

-.08 
-.09 
-.17 
-.17 
-.12 
-.25 
.16 
- .in 
.13 
.06 
-.10 

-.06 



*It is important to bear in mind that these measures are, relative 
ones. "They measure feminine participation against male participation. 
When- we say that feminine attendance at Town Meeting is high, we» 
mean the ratio of meji to women is nearly 1.0 or in fact favors * 
women, and so forth. " 
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of attendance at or participation in Town Meetings for womeri^^ 

In those towns where attendance was generally higher, the 

ratio of men to women at the meetings was np more equal -^an 

in those towns where attendance was low, and so on. However, 

t 

m terms of the first measure pf actual participation used, 

at least one of the independent variables was important and 

*. . *' 
verifies the hypothesis. Women^s numerical share of the par- ^ ' 

4 

ticipant group at Town Meeting increased as the general level 

of participation increased and was nrc^e equally "spread through- 

^» 

out all the attendants. In other words, as Participation 
Inequality increased (measured by the Gini Index) ,the ^^^^ 
percentage of women attendants who spoke up to men attendants 
who spoke up decreased. This seems to support our hypothesis 
that when participation is at a premium women will be less apt 
to participate. , 

The third and central hypothesis of this paper is that 
feminine participation will increase as general' SES factors^ 
in the community rise. We predict tha.t as educational levels, 
medium family income,, and those employed in the professions 
increase that the ratio of femLnine pax^tioi potion to mala 
participation will equalize. In terms o^feminine' attendance 



^^The figures show that when a town's SES factors increase, 
generally the gap between men and women on these factors decreases, 
therefore, feminine participation ought to increase at a faster 
rate than male participation and the gap between the two should 
decrease as well. However, it is possible to argue (and perhaps 
it is wise to argue, given the prbblems of ecological interpret^a- 
tion.) that towns with higher SES factors generally emit as towns ^ 
a more conducive atmosphere for the participation of Women §iven if 
the SES gap between the sexes is not altered in favor of .women by 
general SES growth. • , 
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at, Town Meetings, education i^ not an "important variable. Median 
family income and professionalism produce weak^ (and statistically 
insignificant) correlations , although they do vary in the 
predicted manner. Looking at the^act of speaking out during 
the meeting we find that the inequality between men and women is 
not reduced ill those towns V7ith more educated women, higher 
inqome levels, and more people employed in the professions. 
Finally, it is interesting to note that those towns which are > 
more likely to have women in Town Meetings who are apt to 
repeat the act of verbal participation at an equal rate to men 
are the towns where .median family income and professionalism 
are down. Both of these coi:relations,, however, also fail to 
reach levels of statistical' significance . In short, it seems 

^ .M^ ^ life- 

that SES has little to do with feminine partici^pation in Town 
Meetings . Towns that score high on items linked to'^higher 
SES environments do not have significantly more '^participant '4 
Tovm Meetings as far as women are concerned. Towns in Vermont 
with more advanced ratios of college graduates, higher income 
families, and professionals in the work force, would be pre- 
dicted to have more equality between tlie sexes in political 
participation since increasing SES factors tend to close the 
gap between men and women dn these SES variables. Remembering 
that the great portion of the literature suggested that as SES 
factors leyeled out participation on the part of women would 
increase, these findings do appear to have import. 

It* was ^showed earlier that tlie" "decline of community" 
model suggests that as communities lose their identity, political 
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participation should decline. Since the interest here is on the 
relationship of feminine participation to male participatioji'anfl 
not on levels of participation as such, it is^^H^aningf to ask 
whether or not growth has an impact 'on the relationship between 
sex and participation. It is perfectly conceivable , »f or instance, 
that a growing community might have decreasing participation 
levels in general^ w.hile the influx of new ideas and mojies of 
behavior from outside was actually decreasing th'e gap between 
men and women by providing an atmosphere which bredks cfown trc'di+ion 
a 1 ,norms that frowned on feminine participation. The four 
measui?efe of community growth used in this study; pop^l^iori 
increase, population influx, native-born Vermonters, and dairy' 
her^d gain, all faired to produce strong coefficients with 
attendance at Town Meeting, although all varied in the predicted 
direction. Population increase, however, played a more, important 
^oie.in identifying those towns in which womefi participated at 

o 

Town Meetings at a rate more equal to that of men. Towns which 
had experienced high levels of populai"ion growth over the 20-year 
period showed a tendency to have meetings with more equalized 
feminine participation. Population increase and Participation I 
,correla^d at .25. \ Looking at our final meacur*© of par>-tioipct tion, 
t Participation II — the tendency of women to repeat the initial 

participation .a1^ a rate equal to men) we find that the 
relationships ar e exactly the r.everse of the other two measures 
of participation. Participation II correlated negatively with 
population increase and population influx and positively^with 
dairy herd gain and native-born Vermonters . If we inspect the 

, • 0042 " 
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original correlation matrix of independent variables we find 
that 'population influx and population gain are not as strdngly 
correlated"* ( .,25) as one mighU expect/ Population influx 
measures the ^more immediate impact of newcomers to town while 
population increase covers the long range and also includes 
indigenous growth, .Population influx has a nega^frlye ^correlation 
with Participation II. This may reflect the tenoency* of 
female newcomers to limit their participations to ort^, while 
male newcom^a:^ a^e more apl^ to speak m^rev than once. 

Finally, we predicted that the more isolated rural, far)ning 
town§ would have lower feminine participation t^ian towns with 
less of Jhe qualities of the traditional, rural, farming town. 
Feminine attehdance at Town* Meeting was down in those towns 
which were relatively distant from small citie;s of over 5000 
population (r = -.20). The larger the town, however, the^xwer- 
feminine participation. Town population arid Participation I 
correlated at r^= -.25. In the larger towns, men 'were much 
more apt to participate at least once than were women. In 
sum, the isolated tov/ns discouraged women from /attending Town 
Meeting but the larger towns discouraged then/ fuom initiating 
acts of verbal par4:icipation. None of the four measures of 
traditional, rural, farriiing towns correlated strongly with 
Participation 11. ! 

The exercise of establishing independent variables which ^ 



"predict" feminine participation in Town Meetings has been 
^ relatively unsuccessftil . Ndne of the measures empyoyed produce 
powerful correlation coefficients, although several are 
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"statistically significan*i. " "Rural Isolation" was the best 
predictor of feminine attendance, indicating a negative 
association. As towns were further and further away from small 
cities of 5000 population or more, the ratio" of women to men 
at Town Meetings decreased, "r" s -.20. Both population in- 
crease between 1950 and 1970 and town size were correlated with 
Participation I (the ratio of women attendants who participated 
at least once to- men attendants who participated at least 
once) at the same degree of strength, "r" = .25 and "r" = -.25 
respectively. The willingness of women to repeat the first act 
of participation (in comparison to men) was lowest in those 
towns with a large amount of population influx from the outside. 
Although none of these correlations are very strong and only 
a few are statistically significant, the data does reveal 
certain suggestive patterns . ^irst of all the indicators of 
equality of feminine attenfiance ran in predicted directions 
and clustered as was expected. Feminine attendance was more 
equalized in those towns with a large number of professionals 
in the work force, with high median family incomes, and with 
^a large amount of p^opulation influx. It was more unequal in 
isolated towns with higher proportions of Vermont native popu- 
lation. The equality of , participation (Participation I) was 
higher in towns with* larger population increases and' it was 
lower in towns that' had maintained family feirms and more 
native Vermonters. Larger towns, however, correlated negatively 
With-' Participation I. Women repeating themsel^ies af an. ^equal 
rate wi^h men seemed to occur, however, not in'^the modernizing 
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towns, but in the traditional rural-farm jfovms . It is in 
these kind^ of towns that a few women are apt to speak out 
repeatedly. Thus the statistic (which is based on the 
average number of times persons who spoke at least once spoke 
in all) can show equality between the sexes even though the 
ratio of women who spoke at all to men who spoke at all 
favors men heavily. Ona-or two highly vocal women coy Id ^ 
equalize this statistic. This points to another important 
finding of the dataf There is almost no ^correlation among 
the three dependent variables measuring f em ^' nine participation.. 
The strongest is between Attendance and Participation I. Here 
we find tWt as equality of feminine attendance . increases , the 
equality of the participation in the meeting itself decreases 
slightly, "r*-^ = -.*15. There is no relationship between 
Attendance and Participation II qr between Participation I and 
Participation II. , * ^ 

Several sinolistic models vere constructed from the data 
in an attempt to explain variations in feminine involvement 
in politics in small Vermont towns. For the most part these 
exercises -^^;ere unrewarding. Two of the more interesting 
exceptions are illustrated below. (See Figure III) Since 
town size and family farms are inversely related, yet both 
cause Participa^tdon I to ^vary in a similar direction, it was, 
considered worthwhile to test the relationships under" controlled 
conditions. Both variables hold their predictive capacities 
when controlling for the other and both are strenglrhened some- 
what. Since isolation was 'negatively associated to town size 

c 
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Figure III 

Two Models of Femi^nine ' 
Involvement in Town Meetings* 
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(therefbre, isolated towns ought to have high participation) 
but positively a'ssociated with family farms ( t})eref ore ,^ 
isolated towns ought to have low participation) it was felt 
that the lack of an association between isolation and feminine 
participation might be a function of the cancellation effect 
of tAe two intervening variables, town population and family 
farms. This was not the case, however. For when these two 
variables were controlled, the relationship of isolation to 
participation did not change. Both town population and family 
farming have independent effects of the participatory nature 
of these towns concerning women. One ie negative, the other 
positive. Isolation has no affect whatsoever. 

Since ther SES model is so important to the study of 
political participation, this aspect was also probed more 
carefully. The interesting .result is this: Under control 
conditions the two weak positive associations between pro- 
fessional employment and ^ttendanca and median family income 
and Attendance are essentially unchanged, while a non-associa- 
tion between ^education and Attendance is strengthened consider- 
ably — in the opposite direction predicted. In short, under f 
controlled con itions education is the strongest variable and* 

it is associated with a decrease in attendance of women at Town 

• • ' ^ 

Meeting. It must be emphasized of course that these 'bonclusions'' 

are purely illustrative and perhaps suggestive in nature., We' 

*are dealing with critically weak coefficients, many of which 

are well below the level pf statistical significance. Never- 

thjBless, giveh the wide acceptance' of the SE^ model in predicting 



feminine involvement in politic^wthey seem to be strong enough 
to bear thought. / 

Stepwise multiple regression is the final procedure used 
for the analysis. Here the attempt *v^as mad^ to see if variables 
in combination would produce predictive hints as to the causal ^ 
forces behind variations in women's sfiare of political par- 
ticipation. Several models were exploded without marked success. 
Once ag^in', we were most interested in the combined effects 
of the SES fa<5tors, since thd literature in their/ favor is so 
abundant. ?> What would.be the combin^d^ effects of 'education, 
occupation J and ihcome on the participatory nature of a town 'Is 
Town Meeting? Would tovms that scored high jon all three aspects 
of. "modernizatioti" show marked differences in the way women ^ 
participated in Tovm MeeHji.ng? The figures indicate that these 
variables do little better in t<a^ncjum "tjjian they dij individually y 
' leaving the great portion of the variance j-n the feminine par- 
tickfeation variables left unexplained. .As in other tests *hose 
va^i^bles that had the greatest predictive power were linked more 
to iCbje "setting" of thrown in terms of its place in Vermont's 
developmental, cultural matrix than to the" SES character is ti/:s 
of the pepple in the tovm, although these constructs Are hardly 
as self-contained as we make them sou^id. In short, however, the 
variables which are important are ones which are less tightly 
sewn to characteristics of the people as individuals. How fast 
the population as a whole hai been inc*easinCT , *how large the 
to.wn is, how f ar is from a small city, and the rate of 
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population influx from outside aVe generally jpore important 
than income levels, occupat|bn, and educational levels • 

Table V contains data showing, the two strongest variable 
sets uncovered. These variable sets were empirically derived > 
although they do bear on one of the central hypotheses of this 
paper, the effect of population dynamics and the breakdown on 
the rural-farm culture on participation of women. The two de- 
pendent vari^l^es of most concern. Attendance and Participation I, 
are involved^ ( 

, Table V 



Data Describing the Findings: of Step-wise » Multiple 
Regression on Selected Independent Variables and 
Measures of Feminine Attendance at and Participation in Town .Meeting 
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ATTENDANCE 
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simply stated it seems impossible ' to wring more than 
a sprinkling of predict ivfe power from the variables arrayed 
to. explain why some towns have Town ^JSSetings where the 
^ ratio of men to women present is fairly equal and others 
have Town Meetings where attendance is hea\flly biased' , 

towards mea. The best possible arrangement of variables 

*^ ' '•■ ' . 

explains only 4%' of the variance in attendance. The -two 

variables involved are isolation and influx. If considerable 

caution is forewarned, we can say that women's share of the 

attendance at Town Meetings will be a trifle higher in ^ 

^ towns nearer small cities of 5000 population or more which- 

have had a greater influi^ of- outsiders., 

The Explanation of *w.hy women do or do 'not pa^rtidipate 

m Town Meetings as mucn as men once ^they have arrived 

thfere is a bit more satisfying "but still very far from 

complete. In this case, we are able" to explain 18%* of the 

variance in the "dependent variable (Participation I) when the 

. • . . . - ^^r- .• •■ ' 

three independent variables, population increase, town p'opu- 

lation, and family farms, are .considered jointly. Women are 

most apt to rise and speak at an equal rate with men in those 

tdwns which have had substantial poptt^at ion ^growth between 

1950 and 1970, have smaller populatiojis , and have fewer 

family farms. ^ * ' 

/ VI. Discussion 

As America's political history moves, through the bi- . 
' .centennial year and on towards wha^^ha^ seef^d to many 
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an even more symbolic date,,. 1984, we wilf more and more be 

, • - /■ ' • 

asking the question: What /remains of the role of civic 

participation in the age of^ tfechno-politics? We argue in 

this paper that this quesl4oli is critical and that the ud- 

heaveals of the 1960's hammer the point home: The -political . 

• i ■ \ 

system which promises par^ticipation, articulates activist 

^1 . ' 

norms, and yet denies both in practice is flirting with danger. 

Political scientists afe trying to come to grips with the 

0 / * ' • • ' 

problem by providing ,the core, descriptive analysis that must ^ 
be had^before we can ever ho^pfe to rationally discuss the . 
future of the concept in^.a -ma.nKer "that involves 'policy. Simply 
stated, we are still wrestling withrtwo questions: Who par- 
ticipates in the modern, developecj: polity and why? Lester^ 
Milbrath an^i Verba and Nie have pffvided' the best insights to 
^ate and have provided a cdherence of conceptual framework 
that has served to iso]^te' the ipsues and focus the debate. 
Moreover, the range of questions answered especially by Verba 
and Nie is impressive and represents a giant step forward • 
in the literature* . ' * 

,The debate' now scomc to nenter on thfe relative merits 
of the^SES or "standard" model of political participation or 
_ihe "decline iff community" model of parti^.pation. In their " 

work,. Verba and Nie establish tlje "standard" model as "a base 
■ 

4ine and in effect hold the factor constant while testing other 
hypotheses throughout 'their, book. ^ But, if I am reading them 
correctly,* they h^ve^ot made a case for.th/ independent 
effect of the 'SB'S mo^el 'as 'sugh, ' Wben discussing the effect 
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of community type qn participation, the authors conclude that 
even given the lower- SES levels in "boundried" communities., 
thes^ communities have higher participation levels th^n suburban 
places whei?e SES factors are higher but boundriedness , is lower. 
The conclusion seems to be that ^type of eommunity" variables 
are more important than SES variables . ^ 

*It is in this context that this paper has been developed. 

« ^ 

Methodologically 5 wa sought to contribute in several ways. 

0 

These are: ^ 

(1) By investigating participation in a completely differ- 
ent co^ext — the small, rural town with its Town Meeting form 
of government This, we believe, is important since it offers 
data from systems that ought to optimize the participant 
atmosphere, 

^(2) By adding a rfew set of dependent variables to the 
literature. Traditionally, the/ voting act itself or the 
individual's self perception of their role in poXifical life 
have provided the only measures of participation • We seek 
to^ test tUe nature of political participation using the act 
of attending a Town' Meeting , or speaJcing before a Town Meeting^ 
as our base measure. In doing so we are properly measuring 
the participant level of towns and using individ,ual di^rete 
acts of participation as indicators of the participant culture 
of the town, . 

(3) By focusing on the way in which a disadvantaged 
group is treated by these towns. Women have traditionally 
been under-participators and it seemed important to asTc under 
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what kinds of conditions is this state of affairs less critical 
and under what set of conditions is it pronounced. 

The paper offers a batteyy of conclusions dealing with the ' 
descriptive aspens of participation in Town Meetings and ^ • 

in particular the behavior of .the sexes in this 'participation. 
We claim that this data is -uniqlie and valuable since it gives 
us more precise handles on the nature of participatory democracy 
in Americanos most important participant, political institution ^ 
It would have been a shame to let Town Meetings fade into 
history (if indeed they are to do that — and there is reason: 
to believe they may not) without being more precise 'than we 
have been about the dimensions of their participant activity. 
We also teste^l several hypotheses about the causal forces 
behind feminine involvement in Town Meeting democracy. We 
learned that towns which admitted women to positions as town 

9 

officers had no higher involvement of women in Town Meetings 
than those towns where women town officers were scarce. We 
alsp discovered that political cultures which were generally 
participant^ did not produce more women at Town Meetings. The ^ 
?atips bf women to men at Town Meetings did not vary with changes 
fh the overall participant posture of the town. However, we 
did discover that Town Meetings which had little equality of 
participation in general (the verbal acts of participation 
were ^o%tro lied by a small segment of the Town Meeting 
attendants) disproportionately discriminated against women. 
When participation is scarce in the Towi^Meetijig itself, the 
ratio of silence swings in the directiQn fiii v^cmeLj^i 
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. The most important coiasideration, however, waa to consider 

feminine participation in polTti^Tin \>i^w>rff the two major 

mcrdels of participation* in general, Thex/e. is ma^-sive evidence 

to suggest that an equalization of SES levels between men and 

women will "level out" lower participator^^^cores forewomen,, %^ 

Moreover, it is reasonable tq believe that t}ie atrngsphere 

created in "modernizing" towns as opposed to "traditionalist" 

towns would be conducive to increased participatory behavior ^ <f 

on the ,part of* women. In their lucid analysis of ^odel 

building using the variables; sex, education, and community^ 

•involvement, and data fi:om the Verba and Nie study, Arterton 

and Hahn conclude: • . " » 

• . • in the* high education group women participate 
* more than men, while at the lowest educational level . ^ 
they participate less. Education has^ a profound im- 
pact upon the political behavipr of women: those * ^ 
with high education^overcome the effects of the 
'sex model of participation' and out-participate men; 
those with lav; education, primarily, we suspect, 
individuals in the/.low SES range, participate far 
less than their male counterparts. It is frequently 
observed, although rarely documented, that lower 
status groups tend to be comparatively more sexist 
in their attitudes . toward women. Certainly in those 
groups women appear to have a lower probability of 
exercising political pov/er.^-'* > - 

Given these kinds of 'clear assessment of the probable ^ 

impact of SES factors on feminine participation, the SES model 

became the central hypothesis of this research. It 'is, 

therefore, the" central conclusion of this research that the 

SES model is ineffective for purposes of explaining feminine 



^■'*F, Christopher Arterton and Harlan Hahn, "Setups 3 
Political Participation," PEA News (Winter, 1975), pp. 52-54. 



involvement in Town Meetings. Whether employe.d singularly 
or in unison, the variables identifying those towns with 
higher SES levels in the population did not identify those * 
towns ^ith higher feminine participation in Town Meeting.' 
However, "^'modernization" variables did jhavet more of an impact 
We found rural isolation 'and Vermont natives' in the population 
to be^ negatively assjociated with feminine attendance and a high_ 
inflifx of new people to be pQsitively related. We found 
feminine verbal participation to be ^ore equal than that of 
men in those towns with fewer family farms and a la^rger 
population increase. It is also noteworthy that this phenomesiion 
occurs in small towns, rather than larger ones. 

While these conclusions may seem to confound- both th^ 
"decline* of community*' model and the SETS model, vzhen taf^fi in the, 
context of the *s^mall Vermoht town and its confrontation with 
the 2 0th Century over the last two decades, the findings can 
be read to substantiate the 'iieclirte cf the community" model 
and to clarify the SES model.- What we see is' a tendency of 
Town' Meetings in small but swiftly growing towns to have more 
equaliz'ed participation between the sexes. Growth in this 
context may actually foster a sense of community and an ' 
awareness of community boundriness. T^ie population influx 
in these small Vermont towns is, not composed of those seeking 

modernization.. It^has*been \fy those seeking quite the 

% 

opposite — seeking in fact a "sense of community." In short. 

It is the very alienation from the lack of participatory avenMes 

described by Verba and Nie that has sent them into these little , 
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hill towns of Vermont. It is a completei^^^^diff erent migratory 
thrust from that -which stands at the base of the "decline o 



community" model'. This conclusion fits the obser\^ation of many 
•students of Town Meeting government in recent years that it 
is the "outsider's" who feabt most happily on the participatory 
potentials of Town Meeting government. We have no clear^ 
understanding of why women as such participate more in these^ 
kinds of towns. However, it is reasonabl6^o speculate that 
the impact of population growth carries with it a reinforcing 
atmosphere for the political participation of women — this 
atmosp]iere is more pervasive in a small town ^han in a. large 
one.* Also, it should be remei^ered\ tjjiat women participate 
more where the premium on participarion is low and that is* the 
case in these smaller', swiftly growing towns. That SES vari- 
ables do not play "an import^t role is n'ot as bothersome as 

it^might seem^ given so much research -which indicates that 

... < 
variables linked to "sense of community*' ^ prevail in any contest 

between the two. What this ^tudy^ indicatej^ (^albeit very 

cautiously) is that if one reverses the "modernization" spectrum 

and views panticipation not in large communities, but 'in tiny 

ones and^ not with, rural to urban. migrants , but urban to f'ural 

/ ^ ' * 

migrants, one may find that "growth" variables^ are not associated 

negatively at all with "decline in community" variables, and 

ft 

that "modernization" may actually be associated with increased 
political^ participation — especially among groups that have 
been traditionaly shut out of the' participatory process. 
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